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REFLECTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

The state, through its system of common schools, affords instruc- 
tion in the elements of the more practical branches of learning; it 
recognizes diffusion of knowledge and trained faculties essential to its 
safety, and acknowledges a limit beyond which it cannot successfully 
carry on the work of education. This is doubtless as it should be. 


The teacher, however, often deduces from this, erroneous conclusions, 
and unduly cireumscribes his privileges and qualifications. The ele- 
ments of the studies pursued in our schools are eminently worthy all 
the attention the state is likely to bestow upon them. Yet they do 
not constitute the limits within which the instructor can profitably 
or consistently imprison himself. 

Ask the average teacher: What is the object of your life-work2 
He may reply: To train the mind. If so, you will be surprised at the 
correctness of the reply. Continue the investigation: What is the 
mind? Give classification of the mental faculties, their functions, 
their order of development, and the law which governs thought. 
And the blank astonishment of your victim will be equal only to 
yours on beholding a new revelation of inconsistency, and if there 
be any sarcasm in your soul, you will exclaim: 0, profound and 
skillful mind-trainer, where are the elements of your profession ? 

The picture is not overdrawn; it but fully represents the superficial 
condition of modern culture. This humiliating state of affairs is due 
in a great measure to the fact that the age is severely practical. There 
is but little demand for abstract truth. Truth and training are val- 
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ued only as they have a direct and immediate relation to money- 
making. The terms useful and practical, as relating to culture, have 
become shamefully debased, and are not beyond reproach. 

We have just hinted at the detects of the average teacher asa 
trainer of the intellect. But the intellect is not all with which he js 
concerned, While he cannot overlook physical development, neither 
can he, if true to himself and to his calling, disregard the social and 
moral elements in man. These have been seriously neglected. Edu- 
cation has for that reason been defective. The teacher must remedy 
the evil. To accomplish this he must possess something more than 
native talent. Acquired skill is indispensable. He must cultivate an 
acquaintance with the elementary principles of social. mental and 
moral science, and of the fine arts. 

The theory of self-government makes it an axiom that a knowledge 
of the elements of social science should be the common stock of all. 
Surely, such a knowledge should be in the possession of every in- 
structor of youth. This is so evident as to render illustration useless. 
But how about the other branches enumerated? The practical im- 
portance of these is not so generally conceded. 

The teacher, in considering the nature and scope of his work, very 
properly places special stress on mental training. If he will examine 
with a mind free from prejudice, he will readily concede that a knowl- 
edge of the material upon which he is to operate is a necessary con- 
dition to his suecess. Indeed without this his method of procedure 
must be defective. Without some knowledge of the faculties of the 
mind, their functions, development and laws, he connot have a just 
and adequate idea of the object of his work asa teacher. He will 
fall into the error of placing truth above its possessor, the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge above the discipline of faculties, the capacity to 
know above the power to energize. Withoutit he will be a stranger 
to the finer reflections and discriminations so essential to successful 
teaching. All thinking is governed by law. To know this law is his 
prerogative and business. The senses and the faculties of the mind, 


perception, memory, recollection, imagination, understanding and 
the reason are the germs entrusted to his care, whose culture he is to 
direct and stimulate. It behooves him to know their order of devel- 
opment, their susceptibilities and their possibilities. How important 
that he should possess a well balanced mind, a sound judgment, 4 
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broad and generous culture, a pure imagination, a proper estimate of 
humanity, a noble ideal after which to fashion the young and expand- 
ing faculties, as the sculptor fashions the marble after a divine image. 


What has been observed of mental science is applicable in a great 
measure to moral science, or the science of duty, as the former con- 
stiutes the foundation upon which rests the latter, the intellect 
being an attribute essential to moral agency. Obligation is seen only 
in the light of reason. 

The primary object of the teacher and of the school is to instruct 
the child, but the ultimate object is to improve society, to promote 
the general well-being. Our insight into this relation is of prime 
importance to the teacher. 

The reader cannot fail to observe that these higher branches are 
urged upon his consideration, not for their speculative dignity, but 
for their practical utility. 

A profession lives only as its professor inspires it with life. Teach- 
ing is too often an imitation, a dull routine. There is no more rea- 
son why the teacher should always linger near the surface of his 
calling than that the artist should spend his entire time with the 
background and the rough outline, leaving the picture devoid of 
those finishing touches which would inspire it with life-like expression. 

The fine arts form a connecting link between the lower and the 
higher branches of learning. We forego the logical order and touch 
upon them here for convenience. 

Prominent among the benefits resulting trom the study of the fine 
ats, is an increased capacity for genuine pleasure, which is the out- 
growth of cultivated and refined taste. Taste, or the faculty of dis- 
cerning beauty, order, excellence, is not peculiar to a privileged class, 
but is indigenious to the human mind, and is susceptible of a high 
order of culture. Criticism, as applied to the fine arts, gardening, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music and poetry, is a rational sci- 
ence, the pursuit of which is attended with many and great advan- 
tages. The following are in substance extracts from those advanced 
by Lord Kames, in his excellent treatise ‘“‘ Elements of Criticism.” 

“A thorough acquaintance with the principles of the fine arts re- 
doubles the pleasure we derive from them. It inures the reflecting 
mind to the most enticing sort of logic: the practice of reasoning 
upon subjects so agreeable, tends to a habit; and a habit strengthen- 
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ing the reasoning faculties, prepares the mind for entering into sub 
jects more intricate and abstract, furnishes elegant subjects for coy. 
versation, and prepares us for acting in the social state with dignity 
and propriety. It tends to improve the heart, to moderate the sel. 
ish affections, by sweetening and harmonizing the temper; it is4 
strong antidote to the turbulence of passion and violence of pursuit; 
it procures to a man so much mental enjoyment, that in order to be 
occupied, he is not tempted to deliver up his youth to hunting, gan. 
ing, drinking; nor his middle age to ambition; nor his old age to ay- 
arice. Delicacy of taste tends no less to invigorate the social affec- 
tions than to moderate those that are selfish. It is a great support to 
morality. 

[ insist on it with entire satisfaction, that no occupation attaches 
a man more to his duty than that of cultivating a taste in the fin 
arts; a just relish of what is beautiful, proper, elegant and ornamen- 
tal, in writing or painting, in architecture or gardening, is a fair 
preparation for the same just relish of these qualities in character 
and behavior. ‘To the man who has acquired a taste so acute and ae- 
complished, every action wrong or improper must be highly disgust- 
ful; if in any instance the overbearing power of passion sway him 
trom his duty, he returns to it with redoubled resolution, never to be 


swayed a second time; he has now an additional motive to virtue, a 


conviction derived from experience, that happiness depends on regu- 


larity and order, and that disregard to justice or propriety never fails 
to be punished with shame and remorse.” 

Instructors, those to whom these thoughts have special reference, 
will doubtless readily concede the value and practical utility of an 
acquaintance with the lighter branches enumerated, both as aids to 
teaching and as absolute benefits to the teacher. Many, however, 
will question the practicability of an attempt to secure such an 
acquaintance, as the duties and responsibilities of the teacher are 
both numerous and burdensome. Indeed, we opine that many will 
regard the attempt absurd, as the mastery of any one of the subjects 
considered would require a life-time. True, but cannot the same be 
said with equal propriety of the branches taught in all of our com- 
mon schools? Is it not also true that the elements of all the sciei- 
ces are simple and easily comprehended? Certainly the average 
teacher cannot make a specialty of the higher branches, but he cal 
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and ought to familiarize himself with their elementary principles, 
without which his faculties will not be harmoniously developed, and 
he will not be qualified to direct and stimulate harmonious develop- 
ment in others. 

Ifthe training resulting from an enlarged sphere of acquaintance 
with the principles above noted is of such moment to the ordinary 
teacher, how is he to secure it? Must there be a change of system ? 
Mast additional institutions be organized and endowed for the pur- 
pose? By no means. Our system of education, though far from 
perfection, Is More nearly perfect than many of its auxiliaries who 
labor in the capacity of instructors. Boundless inprovement is pos- 
sible under our present system. Those who do not open their eyes 
to the privileges and opportunities before them would, we fear, ac- 
complish but little were each provided with a state system to back 
him in his undertakings. What, then, are the requisites necessary 
to arm the teacher with power to do more efficient and satisfactory 
work? Suffice it to say that the principal one is a sane mind, stimu- 
lated by a desire to energize and to move on and out of the dingy 
mephitie ruts in which so many noble aspirations have been hope- 
lessly stifled. Once in pure air and clear sky, he will inspire in his 


pupils a desire to know, the only condition to learning, and he will 


recognize self-energizing the necessary condition to development. 
Won peed, J. G. DAVIEs. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

in many of the greatest schools of the state, no definite course of 
instruction is adopted. In others, where such a course may have 
been adopted, it is found in practical work that it is inexpedient if 
not absolutely impossible’to lay out the exact amount of work to be 
done in each grade during each term of the course. With a thor- 
oughly graded system, such as is possible in large cities, under effi- 
dent supervision, and with teachers well trained and carefully select- 
ed with reference to their fitness for certain grades of work, it may be 
done; but in the graded schools of th most of our villages and small- 
er cities, teachers are not alirays elected with reference to their special 
training and fitness for work, and the Principal, who is responsible 
for the supervision and grading of the school, being usually required 
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to teach during the greater part of each day, has but little time lef 
to inspect the work done in departments other than his own, and ty 
see that teachers are working with some definite end in view, with 
due regard for the work done in the lower grades, and that to be dow 
in the higher ones. 

Under the circumstances, the question which concerns hin, in re. 
gard to supervision is, how can he use the little time allotted him for 
that purpose, to the best advantage. 

In my own experience I have found the following plan to be of use: 
Require each teacher to make out an abstract of the work done du- 
ring each month; such abstract to state definitely the entire amount 
of work done in each branch taught, and also all general work done 


outside of the regular text-book work. In addition to this, something 


of the methods pursued in teaching the different subjects, with the 
teacher's idea of the success of these methods. In short, such a state- 
ment as would enable any teacher to understand what and how much 
work had been attempted during the month. Hold each teacher r- 
sponsible for the character of the work done, as noted in the abstract. 
Test the character of this work by devoting the spare time to the ex- 
amination of each grade on the work done during the preceding 
month. 

Some of the advantages of this plan are: 

1. It secures, on the part of the teacher, an effort to present the 
work in an orderly, systematic manner; for the abstract is to show in 
what order, and in what manner the work is taken up. The exam- 
ination by the Principal will show whether the abstract is a piece ot 
fancy work, gotten up for the occasion, or what it purports to be. 

2. It enables the Principal to determine the thoroughness and 
scope of the teaching; for the abstract will show what work has been 
attempted and what essential points have been entirely omitted, and 
the examination by the Principal will show whether thoroughness has 
been secured in the work attempted. 

Having thus determined what has been entirely omitted from the 
work that ought not to be omitted, and what part of the work, if any, 
has not been thoroughly done, the Principal should present to the 
teacher a written statement of the faults, with such suggestions for 
their correction as may seem necessary. The nxt month’s abstract 
should show whether the suggestions have been followed, and in the 
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opinion of the teacher, with what result. The examination by the 
Principal will show whether the teacher's judgment is correct or not. 


3. In ease of a change of teachers, and especially when Princi- 
pals are changed, it is desirable to have, what is too frequently lack- 


ing, some data by which to determine the scope of work contempla- 
ted in the different grades as well as the actual condition of the work 
in those grades. 

If the abstracts of work for the preceding year are on file they will 
furnish such data, and will enable a new Principal to commence his 
work with a better knowledge of the condition of the school and of 
what he has to do than with the limited time at his command for 
such work, he could acquire without them in an entire term. 

Other points might be mentioned, but these will suggest them- 
selves to any one who give the plan atrial. I believe such a modifi- 
cation of this plan might be made as, if adopted in our mixed schools, 
would aid in securing more harmonious, intelligent, continuous and 
effective work than is now done. But the limits of the present arti- 
cle forbid further discussion of the subject. 

Sheboygan. L. D. Harvey. 


CENTENNIAL MUSINGS.—I. 


Then and now; now and hence. 


In the life of a human being, a hundred years measures the longest 
period usually allotted to man; in the existence of a great nation, a 
century is, as it were, but a day. In these post-diluvian times, a cen- 
tennarian is one not often to be met with; and, indeed, we are so con- 
stituted, mentally as well as physically, that it seems a most wise and 
beneficent arrangement of divine providence, that we should be re- 
moved from this scene of things before we begin to lose our zest in 
the affairs of the world, and all sense of enjoyment of what is pass- 
ing around us. Should our lives be prolonged to a great age, which 
is the lot of but a few, a very few, anywhere; and even should our 
eye continue undimmed by time, and our mental and moral faculties 
remain unimpaired until all the friends and companions of our youth- 
ful days had been successively removed by the all-destroying hand of 
time, until we were left altogether alone in the world like the last 
leaf on the tree: in such circumstances our chief interest and pleas- 
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ure in lite may well be said to have departed never to return. With 
the hopes and fears associated with the generation to which we natu. 
rally belonged, are we ever most clearly and intimately knit and iden- 
titied in feeling and action. The friendships and associations of 1 
subsequent period of our lives, however apparently agreeable, can do 
much to compensate for the removal of the early loved ones long 
since gone before. To us a glory has departed from earth. Looking 
arornd us, and weighed down with all the usual concomitants of al- 
vanced age, the dim eye, feeble faculties, tottering limbs and impaired 
memory, we are but too apt to indulge in mournful meditations, and 
to exclaim, ** What have I to do with all these transitory, vain things; 
[ can take but little interest in them now; man delights me not nor 
woman neither; disturb me not, but leave me to the quiet enjoyment 
of my own thoughts and meditations, which ever lead me backward 
to the scenes and events of days that are long since gone, and with 
which alone I can find any real sympathy or interest. Remember, 
dear friends, [ am a hundred years old.” 

But while the individual is thus at the best short-lived and frail, 
the wat of time in the case of great nations or communities has a 
very different value. With them, centuries count but as days or 
yes in the life of men. In one respect, however, nations are all 
alike; in their origin and progress they are subject to the same uni- 
versal laws; and the study of them in this respect leads us to the new 
and interesting science of Sociology. Hach has had its origin, often, 
as in the case of the American Union, amid unpromising surrount- 
ings; each has had its gradual rise, its period of prosperity and glory, 
and its decline and fall, and ultimate dismemberment and extinction. 
The fall of nations which have long since passed away, like Assyria, 
Persia, Greece and Rome, affords a most profitable study for us. We 
are in a position to know and to understand the true causes of na- 
tional decline, for we are the heirs of of all past ages; for ae are the 
real wncients, living as we do ata period farthest removed from the 


early ages of mankind—jurentus mundi; and we ought, therefore, tt 
we are wise, to seek to profit by the lessons of experience; for history 


has been well defined to be “ philosophy teaching by experience.” 
The great and guiding truth upon the subject which earnest and dil- 
gent study, coupled with a feeling of reverence betitting such invest- 
igation, cannot fail to reveal, is the existence of the divine superm- 
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teadence of Providence in the moral world and the reign of a luigher 
law therein, as well as the admitted existence of unvarying sequences 
in the physical or material world. To the discovery of the latter the 
leading intelligence of the present age is chietly directed, because a 
knowledge of these laws appears to present amore immediate and 
substantial aeward to the diligent and successful investigator. This 
js all well enough so far as it goes; true science, to whatever kingdom 
of nature it belongs, is ever a worthy subject of investigation, re- 
vealing as it does, in all its departments, ever accumulating evidences 
of the dir/ne unity and the existence of a supreme being, the inde- 
pendent author of the universe, and the cause of all causes. But the 
moral and spiritual laws which regulate the progress of nations and 
show the causes of their prosperity or decline, constitute a different 
science, Which offers at least an equally inviting field: for the discov- 
ery aud application of the underlying principles will strengthen a 
nation against the encroachment of those insidious and dangerous 
foes which have ever brought about “the ruins of empires.” For one 
thing, while rejoicing with thankfulness im the prosperity which has 
so far been liberally vouchsafed to us as a nation, let us not forget 
that we stand wof alone, but are a branch of the great human family; 
and that our fortunes and destinies are closely interwoven with those 
of other nations. Our prosperity is thus the more assured, if we seek 
their advantage as well as our own. As “no man liveth to himself,” 
so may it be said, with equal truth, that no nation, however powerful 
or enlightened, can live and prosper independently of others. We 
must never forget that God hath made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth, and that the members of the wide-spread family of man, 
living in nations and communities, are so related to each other that, 
like the several parts of the human body, when one member suffers 
the whole suffer with it: when one is honored the whole rejoice 
with it. 

In the case of this great and mighty republic, what grand changes 
im its history have the events of a single century produced? Since 
its birth, it has grown in strength and vigor, like the boy Hercules; 
while vet in its cradle strangling, with its infant hands, the maker of 


loreign tyranny and oppression, and drawing the admiring eyes of the 


world to its early prowess. What then may such a nation not ae- 
omplish in its manhood? Like a youthful giant, raising its majestic 
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form, with one foot on the Appalachian and the other upon the 
Rocky Mountains, it already displays its magnificent proportions with 
strength and beauty blended and commingled, and speaks in tones 
not of peevish age but of incipient manhood—tones deep and pov- 
erful, like the deafening tones of its own awe-inspiring Niagara—* | 
am yet but a hundred years old; what may not be expected of me ere 
I reach my prime?” Gi. H. 


Buffalo Co, 


— oe 


“SOMETHING NEW.” 


fn the April number of the JourNAL, under the above title, there 
is an article taken from the Western Journal of Education, giving a 
brief account of a school officers convention recently held in Win- 
nebago county, IIl., as a result of the efforts of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter. 

It is said that State Superintendent Etter spoke of the meeting as 
the first of the kind he had heard of in the state; and the Western 


ob 


Journal says, he might have added that it was ‘“ something new.” 

By referring to page 127 of the report of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of Wisconsin, for the year 1872, 
it will be seen that the County Superintendent of Schools for Wood 
county, has the following in his special report for that year: 

“On the 10th day of February, a county school officers’ conven- 
tion was held at Grand Rapids. The following were the subjects an- 
nounced for discussion: 1, School Sites; 2, School Grounds; 3, 
School Grades and Studies; 4, School Houses; 5, School Furniture; 
6, School Apparatus; 7, Text-Books; 8, Employment of Teachers; 9, 
The Township System; 10, Miscellaneous subjects. 

As is not always the case at such conventions, the topics tor dis- 
cussion had been carefully and theughtfully considered before the 
meeting, and the most advanced and enlarged views were presented, 
embodied in resolutions and adopted after discussion. 1 majority of 
the districts in the county were represented at this meeting. Nota 
little surprise was expressed that so many were present. The meet- 


ing was most fortunate in having as members some of the most tal- 
ented men of the county. A closely condensed report of the pro- 
ceedings, occupying four newspaper columns, was published and cir- 


calated throughout the county. 
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At about the same time, or perhaps a little before, Mr. Shaw, then 
county superintendent of schools for Winnebago county, Wis., held 
similar meetings. These meetings were composed of school district 
officers. 

Whether, in view of the above facts, the Western Journal of Lad- 
ucation, that the Illinois meeting was “something new,” I will leave 
others to decide. But of this I feel assured by personal experience, 
that such a meeting is “something valuable.” 1 know of no instru- 
mentality more available to the county superintendent to make him- 
self felt as an educational power, than this. What class of men need 
to have their conceptions enlarged and modified, more than school 
district officers. And how can so desirable a result be more advanta- 
geously effected? How much of caprice in many of these officers 
could be removed by such meetings, wisely managed? | know a dis- 
trict clerk in this state, who not only would not purchase curtains 
for the windows of the school house, but would not allow the teacher 
to hang curtrins that she and the scholars had procured. Such arbi- 
trary, though perhaps not such unreasonable exercise of authority, is 
not unfrequent. Upon the other hand, there are not a few school 
district officers that are efficient, wise, discreet. Let the various class- 
es be brought together. Let there be commingling of thoughts. Let 
these educational topics receive at the hands of these chosen guardi- 
ans, something of the consideration to which their importance enti- 
tles them. If conventions are found to be so valuable to teachers, 
county superintendents, ministers, farmers, railroad men, politicians, 
ete., ete., why not to school district officers ? 

To make such meetings successful they should be under the gene- 
ral management of the county superintendent. A convenient time 
and place should be chosen. A definite programme should be arranged 
and sent to every school officer. The co-operation of the local press 
should be secured. In short, the meeting should be thoroughly ad- 
rertised. 

At the meeting the county superintendent should be prepared to 
take part in all the discussions, and thus be enabled, in a great meas- 
ure, to shape the decisions of the meeting. 


Fort Atkinson. J. (). Emery. 
se 





Tue Eucalyptus in Australia grows 480 feet high. 
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WHO IS COMPETENT ? 

The following in the Journat for April being partially my experi- 
ence, permit me to say afew words concerning it. The writer says: 
“Oh! if [ had had the least idea of what teaching was; if I had known 
all the responsibilities, I should never have dared to undertake it.” 

When we consider that this is the experience of four-fifths of the 
real teachers in our common schools, what shall we conclude? — It is 
generally supposed that high school graduates are competent to teach 
at least a primary school, and often a grammar school. They are ex- 
pected to commence in the lower (7) schools and work up. Now the 
tact is that comparatively few high school graduates ever receive any , 
normal training, and when they commence teaching they are far bet- 
ter qualified to teach the higher mathematics or sciences than they 
are to draw out by oral instruction the susceptible minds of begin- 
ners. Primary and grammar schools are too often the “ dissecting 
rooms” of the future decent practitioner. Viv/section is receiving its 
due share of attention. Is this one of mind-slaughter of less import- 
ance? 

This reform will come when school committees realize the necessity 
of procuring teachers who are to some extent acquainted with their 
work before they take the responsibilities of a school. We should 
then not have so many teachers blindly experimenting for the first 
two or three years, to the infinite hurt of their helpless subjects—the 
pupils. 

This is not entirely a question of “change of teachers,” but the 
alder one of competent teachers. 

Berlin, CHESTER SMITH. 


Ir science, descending from her starry throne in the heavens, light 
the student to any discovery or invention in any manner applicable 
to the wants of his fellow creatures,—if genius prompt the lofty 
thought,—if love of God or of man inspire the generous design, no 
matter how the novelty may astonish for a moment, no matter what 


prejudices may be shocked, no matter what interests may be alarmed 


and band themselves against the inventor, let him go on undismayed, 
to advance to certain vietory.— Verplanck. 
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SELECTED. 


COLLEGE ATHLETIC DIVERSIONS—GOOD ADVICE. 

The collegians of England and America are attempting in our mod- 
ern days what the old Greeks and Romans practiced with their orna- 
mental galleys in contests before thousands, where the race was ani- 
mating and splendid, and the prizes given before the assembled spec- 
tators were silver, and gold and purple, wrought into the most artis- 
tic forms of grace and beauty. 

Nor can you fail to observe how essential to such diversions is the 
spirit of emulation. ‘Trained muscle is eager for the contest. Gene- 
rous rivalry springs always out of brave hearts and disciplined pow- 
ers. You cannot prevent it. It is a law of our constitutions. You 
may not now intend it, but certamly as you acquire skill in these 
quiet and retired waters, you will burn to exhibit it on a larger arena, 
and be drawn by a species of inevitable attraction to the lake whither 
anation—rather a world—anxiously looks, and on which the oars 
flash over the waves in the morning sunlight, and the shells fly for- 
ward to their appointed goal, while the circling hills, like those of 
old, reverberate as the victors receive their prize. It is in view of this 
result that we regard with anxiety your enterprise. You will, there- 
fore, bear with me while I give you a few practical rules for your 
guidance in your new relations. 

Let me say to you, first, do well what you undertake. You have 
long meditated this enterprise. You have formed your plans and en- 
acted your constitution. You are about investing your money, and 
asking contributions from the patrons of the University. You are 
thus attracting towards yourselves, here and elsewhere, the eyes of 
many friends and many rivals. You cannot afford to fail, and we 
cannot afford to have you fail. Whatever the toil and expense, you 
must succeed. Therefore gird yourselves for your work. Study its 
laws. Submit to its needed discipline. Attain to the highest perfec- 
tion possible. Otherwise your own characters in your defeat will suf- 
fer an irreparable injury. Education seeks to tram not only the in- 
tellects, the affections any the conscience, but also the wi//, and 


Whenever we abandon in discouragement a well-matured enterprise, 
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we weaken that rugged power of resistance and of conquest essential 


to our success in the formidable battles of life. 

Remember, however, that the aim of your association is, after all, 
diversion. It is but a parenthesis in the chapter—a segment of the 
rounded circle of your lives. Keep it, therefore, in its true place. 
Never let it interfere with your regular college duties. Make your 
physical training subordinate always to your intellectual culture. The 


curse of such enterprises has been that muscle has too often en- 
croached on mind, and the animal absorbed the spiritual, and the man 
developed himself into a mere bulk of flesh and sinew, and walked 
forth amid his fellows with the air and character of a public pugilist. 
Thus have institutions of learning educated bullies and prize-fighters 
instead of scholars and gentlemen. Nothing can be more degrading 
and disastrous. And let me warn you, the very moment you begin 
to trench on college hours; the very moment you begin to neglect 
college duties; the very moment your marks begin to sink on the col- 
lege rolls; the very moment your college character assumes a lower 
level, at that moment, young gentlemen, you are tending towards 
the repulsive animalism which has sometimes brought reproach on 
venerable seats of learning. On the contrary, if you will keep di- 
version in its sphere; if you will subordinate it to your intellectual 
pursuits; if you will make the physical the servant of the spiritual, 
but never let it become the master, mind and muscle will grow up 
side by side, with a beautiful fraternity of development, and the ex- 
cellence of your education will be seen in the perfection of a noble 
manhood. 

Let me call your attention to another peril. Nature exhausted by 
exertion craves stimulation. Exercise of mind and body makes a 
waste that must be supplied. After the training in your gymnasium, 
or on your river course, after the glow of the contest and the strain 
on all your concentrated powers, there will be a reaction towards 
good fellowship and jollification. It seems a law of our being. And 
youth is so free and so thoughtless. You will find the restaurant very 
soon rising on the path to your boat-house. Shrewd men who want 
to use you for gain, know you far better than you know yourselves. 
[tis a subtle and glittering snare that will be spread for your feet. 
Do you wonder that we are solicitous? Are we not responsible for 
vou to your parents, to our University, to our country, to our age, to 
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our God? Will you blame us if we point you to this path of ruin, 
where, alas, so many youth of splendid genius and brilliant promise 
have fallen and perished, wrecked their souls and the hopes of fathers, 
and mothers and friends? Let not conviviality prove your over- 
throw. I wish not to bind your conscience with Puritanie pledges, 
but I may say to you in the language of the scripture: ‘ Look not 
upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his color to the cup, 
when it moveth itself aright; at the last it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder.” Reduce yourselves not to his impotency who 
exclaimed : 

“T am a slave—slave to the foe I hate, 

I vow to break my chain and tighten it; 

I curse the cup and press it to my lips. 

[ loathe the serpent’s cold and snaky coil, 

Yet clasp it round my flesh, the pang invite! 

Whose poison-fire burns in my maddened brain. 

To wake its hissing phantoms twisting round. 

Let vice once grow—he drops his roguish ways, 

To plant down on his slaves a tyrant foot, 


Leer out from blood-shot eyes, and cut the flesh, 
Till we must fly and leave his serpent stings.” 


And finally, on this part of my subject, young gentlemen, let me 
beseech you to avoid debt. Associations like yours are too often bur- 
dened with bills they cannot meet, and even crushed under the moun- 
tains they thoughtlessly pile on themselves. Pay-day always comes. 
[tis as sure as doom. Expedients to avoid it at last have their end, 
and we have to look our obligations in the face. The fault of our 
young country is to forget this stern law of life. Older civilizations 
understand it better. I beg you to go forward safely. Risk no pur- 
chase until you see your way is clear. Do not trust to fortune or 
your wits. Make a sober calculation of probabilities, and act accord- 
ing to reason and to conscience. Keep your accounts accurately. 
Post your books, and see that your treasurer is a man of business 
Place beneath yourselves a solid pecuniary foundation, and your pros- 
pects of success will be tenfold greater. Do I seek arguments to for- 
tify my advice? Look all over our land. It is strewn everywhere 
with wrecks of ruined credit, blasted fortune and blackened charac- 
ter. Extravagant expenditure is the whirlpool which is engulphing 
our nation. Be instructed by the evils of the hour. By your own 
prudence, and wisdom in your pecuniary transactions, strengthen 
your own individual character, build up your new enterprise, bring 


credit to our University, prepare yourselves for careers of future in- 
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tegrity and usefulness, and contribute towards resening our national 
name from the dark spots that now cloud and cover it. 

My whole advice may therefore be summed up in one brief’ sen- 
tence—Be faithful to your college duties, shun dissipation and avoid 
debt.— Dr. J. M. Leavitt, Pres't Lehigh University, Pa, 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

[du December last, fourteen out of sixteen new schools were open- 
ed in the city of Sheftield, and the occasion was made one of appro- 
priate ceremonies and speeches. From a Shettield paper, loaned us 
by Mr. Joseph Green, an old English settler in Dayton, Green county, 
we make some extracts, showing how some things are viewed on the 
other side of the water: | 

THE NEED OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 

The time had clearly arrived when the people of this country sould 
be edueated from the youngest to the eldest, and when reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic—if they narrowed it to that—should be known 
and understood. But his desire, and the desire of his colleagues, was 
that they should go beyond that—that they should teach their chil- 
dren not only to read and write, but teach them at the same time to 
think, to enable them to develop the faculties of the brain and mind. 
With the old system of edueation a man taking up a piece of iron or 
steel, although he might have been a maker, would probably have 
been ignorant of its component parts; but the time had arrived when 
a man should know of what these things were composed, and should 
be taught that the bowels of the earth produced these great results. 
It was time that he should know the qualities of iron ore, from which 
were produced their armor plates and guns. It was satisfaction to 
him that the town had at last arrived at a stage when such education 
as this could be given, and that they could now say they would leave 
the world better instructed than they found it. (Cheers.) One of 
the objects they had in view in extending education was to impress 
on the minds of the young that they must, by their own exertions 
and their own labor, obtain a livelihood, and he thought they would 


agree with him when he said that the teaching given in the schools 


would also impress upon the scholars the fact that all good things 
came from God, and that He was the author of them all. Without 
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aknowledge of eternity, this world was not worth living for, and, 
therefore, he thought it would be a great mistake to sever religious 
from secular instruction, and he hoped the time would never come 
when that would be the case. If it ever did come, they might say 
“Ichabod” to the country, for its glory would be departed. (Hear, 
hear.)—Opening Speech by Sir John Brown, Chairman. 
PROGRESS. 
Referring to the calculation given by Sir John Brown as to the low 


cost of education, the speaker said he ventured to assert that the qual- 
ity of the education provided was equal, if not superior, to that given 


inany country in the world, and better than the sons of the richest 
merchants and members of the aristocracy would have got many 
years ago. (Applause.) Whatever improvements had been made in 
the art of mental culture, there was none greater or more effective 
than those brought about within the past five years in the system and 
manner of education. If parents could appreciate fully the advan- 
tage of mental culture, they must appreciate the advantage of what 
was called rising in the world, and doing well for their children. No 
effort of industry for future years would be of any moment without 
asound education. Every poor man’s child would receive, and ought 
to receive, a sound education. If their children were ignorant they 
would be in a much worse condition than the children of twenty 
years ago; for instead of contending with ignorance they would now 
have to contend with an educated community; and the rising genera- 
tion should therefore be provided with better and earlier education 
than their parents. It was evident that the standard of twenty years 
ago would not be the standard of ten years or even five years hence. 
(Hear, hear.) —David Chadwick, M. P. 
THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 

You have not forgotten, moreover, in your schools a matter to 
which I attach great weight, as well as the more prominent men of 
your town—you have provided religious teaching for your schools. 
You have followed the expressed opinion of the people of the great 
towns of this country, who by a popular vote under the ballot show- 
ed that they deeply desired the teaching of the Bible, that “ grand 
dd book,” as Mr. Gladstone recently called it at Greenwich. They 
have shown that they wanted it taught simply in their schools, and 
that the morality of their children should be based on the teaching 


ofthe Bible, which was the birthright of Englishmen. (Cheers.) 
Vol. VI., No. 6. 
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You have proved also what we all believe to be the case, that theres 
no religious ditticulty in the matter; you have proved also that w 
have a common stand-point for our Christianity, and that as a matter 


of fact the teaching of young children under 13 years of age, by d- 
niost whatever class of teachers it is performed, will be virtually very 


much the same; and you have done, I think, a very great service jy 
proving that. (Cheers.) You have also led to the conelusion that ty 
rob your teachers of appeal to that book which we all venerate » 
much, would be to send them into their schools in an enfeebled con. 
dition. That has been brought out in a strong manner by the teach. 
ers in the London schools of all denominations. It is always well ty 
recollect this great fact, that these teachers met together three or 
four years ago to protest against being robbed of the right to appeal 
to the Bible in the training of their pupils. That surely is a grest 
fact, and it only bears upon the course of procedure which Shefteli 
has so wisely adopted.— Lord Sandon. 
COMPETITION. 

Does it not strike you that it may not be such a bad thing that 
there should be thatcompetition which now exists between the boari 
and voluntary schools? There is a great tendency in every institi- 
tion to get dull and fall into routine, unless it is kept up to the mark 
by competition, and I am inclined to think that be it a symmetric 
or a non-symmetrical or a national system (which sounds a great deel 
but does not mean much,) it may be in the long run found best for 
the children that in all our great towns the competing system o 
board and voluntary schools should be kept up in order to prevent 
each other from going to seed. And it has also this great incidentil 
idvantage, which I care for very much, of having a variety in your 
school system. England has, as a rule, always disliked a symmetr: 
cal, cut and dried government system, and I do think a competition 
between voluntary and board schools will keep up that difference ani 
variety of character which has hitherto been of such use in this 


country.—Same Speaker. 


THE * blackboard” should not be black in any part of it. Ser 
green or delicate sky-blue are more agreeable to the eye, and set of 
the chalk with dazzling whiteness. 
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MIXTURE OF RACES AND MENTAL CHARACTER. 


What effect is produced on mental nature by mixture of races? 
There is reason for believing that, throughout the animal kingdom, 
the union of varieties that have become widely divergent is physically 
injurious; while the union of slightly divergent varieties is physically 
beneficial. Does the like hold with the mental nature? Some facts 
seem to show that mixture of human races extremely unlike produces 
a worthless type of mind—a mind fitted neither for the kind of life 
led by the higher of the two races, nor for that led by the lower—a 
mind out of adjustment to all conditions of life. Contrariwise, we 
find that peoples of the same stock, slightly differentiated by lives 
carried on in unlike circumstances for many generations, produce by 


mixture a mental type having certain superiorities. In his work on 
“The Huguenots,’ Mr. Smiles points out how large a number of dis- 
tinguished men among us have descended from Flemish and French 
refugees; and M. Alphonse de Candolle, in his Histoire des Sciences 
et des Savants depuis deux Siecles,” shows that the descendants of 
French refugees in Switzerland have produced an unusually great 
proportion of scientific men. Though, in part, this result may be 


ascribed to the original natures of such refugees, who must have had 
that independence which is a chief factor in originality, yet it is prob- 
ably in part due to mixture of races. For thinking this we have evi- 
dence which is not open to two interpretations. Prof. Morley draws 
attention to the fact that, during seven hundred years of our early 
history, “‘ the best genius of England sprang up on a line of country 
in which Celts and Anglo-Saxons came together.” In like manner,. 
Mr. Galton, in his “English Men of Science,” shaws that in recent 
days these have mostly come from an inland region, running general- 
ly from North to south, which we may reasonably presume contains 
more mixed blood than do the regions east and west of it. Such a 
result seems probable a priori. Two natures respectively adapted to 
slightly unlike sets of social conditions may be expected by their 
union to produce a nature somewhat more plastic than either—a na- 
ture more impvessible by the new circumstances of advancing social 
life, and therefore more likely to originate new ideas and display mod- 
ified sentiments. The comparative psychology of man may, then, 
fitly include the mental effects of mixture; and among derivative in- 
quiries we may ask, how far the conquest of race by race has been in- 
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strumental in advancing civilization by aiding mixture, as well as in 
other ways?.— Herbert Spencer, in Popular Seience Monthly. 


© ee 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

| The article from which we make an extract below has reference to 
the education needed by mothers to make them accurate and intelli- 
gent observers in the training of children, and so useful contributors 
to the science of infant education.—Eprs. | 

The difficulty is, that there has been nothing in woman's education 
either to interest her in the subject or to qualify her for dealing with 
it. Observations, to be valuable for scientific purposes, involve an 
accuracy of perception and an intellectual discrimination which are 
not to be had except by patient and methodical training of the ob- 
serving powers. This is the one thing that has not been included in 
female education. Neither languages, nor mathematics, nor history, 
nor mental philosophy, nor music, nor general literature, affords any 
exercise Whatever of the observing faculties. A student may become 
proficient in all these branches, while the intellectual interest in the 
phenomena of daily experience, and the objects of common life re- 
main as dormant as it is in the savages. Nay, more, absorption in 
these modes of mental activity, which involve chiefly the memory 
and reflective powers, is fatally unfavorable to observation, as it brings 
the mind under the control of mental habits that exclude it. No 
woman can make valuable observations on mental progress in infancy 
that has not had a culture fitted for it, first, by a long practice, such 
as she gives to music, in independent observation in some branch of 
objective science, as botany, for example; and, secondly, by a thor- 
ough knowledge of the constitution of the child, especially the func- 
tion of its nervous mechanism. With their heads filled with history, 
wsthetics, algebra, French and German, they will never attain to these 
qualifications for studying the character of children. 

In the new colleges for women that are springing up in all diree- 
tions with munificent endowments, the supreme consideratiou seems 
to be to ignore sex, and frame the feminine curriculum of study on 
the old masculine models, and keep it up to the masculine standards, 
The spirit of these schools is that of a slavish imitation. They are 
organized with no reference to the urgent and living needs of society, 
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but they go in for the traditional trumperies of the old colleges; and, 
instead of studying science in its personal, domestic, and social bear- 
ings, the women demand Latin and Greek, and as much of it as the 
masculine intellect has proved capable of surviving. Children are 
imitators. Savages are imitators. What else are the women in their 
demands for new and ampler opportunities of culture? They will 
study classics and let the man study the babies; but, if they are in- 
competent, of course the men wust do it— Popular Science Monthly. 


THE ART OF LISTENING. 

We wonder if this is included in the famous letter of Weudell 
Phillips on the Lost Arts. We are afraid that he would be disposed 
to reckon it among the accomplishments that have well nigh vanish- 
ed, if he could see what we have seen. 

Let us explain. A lecturer or preacher rises to address his andi- 
ence. He brings them to the product of his learning and thought, 
the ideas that he has gathered from many well-explored fields of 
knowledge, and that he has developed and linked together in one 
connected discourse. He is full of enthusiasm over his subject and 
hopes to accomplish some definite object by its presentation, to in- 
struct, to expand, to stimulate some faculty of the mind or heart. 

He has some appreciative listeners who go away profited by what 
they have heard. But among the audience are others who so far as 


receiving any effect of the speaker's words is concerned, might as 


well have been a thousand miles away. They appear to see and to 
hear, but in reality they are stone-blind, and block-deaf. They see 
the visible forms of the speaker before them. but there is no intel- 
lectual insight into his aims and thoughts, no sympathy or flow of 
soul. What is the trouble with such persons? Not that they are 
physically or mentally incapacitated to understand and follow the 
train of thought that is presented to them. Not that they are too 
youthful to appreciate the discourse to which they listen. We are 
perfectly ready to make full allowance for al! the incapacity and in- 
experience of youth, yet the class to which we refer, though it in- 
cludes many young persons, is made up of those who are old enough 
to understand, and yet who are Aab/tie//y uninterested and unappre- 
clative listeners, no matter how clear may be the thought of the 
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speaker, or how simple may be the language in which he has 
clothed it. 

We have been really shocked to observe the prevalence of this 
habit of inattention, how many persons there are who are allowing 
themselves to grow up into the habit of attending public assemblies 
and listening to animated, instructive, and often really eloquent dis. 
courses, with their minds so much pre-occupied, their thoughts s0 
rambling and frivolous, their whole mental state so listless and un- 
strung, that not a single chord responds, and impressions which 
should have been powerful and permanent are only at best surface. 
deep. Will such persons ever learn that the habit of attention is one 
of the grandest attainments in life, one of the chief results of a valu- 
able education ? 

It /s a habit, requiring patient effort, and yet one of those things 
which each one can acquire for himself, whose existence is a credit, 
and the lack of it a disgrace. We consider its presence or absence 
an excellent criterion by which to judge in the case of any individual 
whether the mind or the body is the ruling power. Note the spark- 
ling eye and thoughtful countenance of a young boy or girl in your 
audience, and you may safely predicate a mind that will one day de- 
velop the power to entertain others as well as to be entertained. Ob- 
serve and follow the one who is ever ready to snicker or whisper to 
his neighbor, but who can never tell you the text of the sermon he 
has heard, or even an anecdote or illustration by which it was embel- 
lished, and you will find him grow up a perfect nonentity. 

On those who may feel that they have a defect in this regard, we 
would most strongly urg«: the importance of cultivating this habit of 
serious, thoughtful attention. 

First, as a mutter of courtesy, both to the speaker and to their fel- 


low hearers; second, as a token of self-respect. He certainly pays but 


a poor compliment to his own intelligence who listens with a vacant 
air and an unresponsive face. And lastly, as a means of education. 
The great secret of success in life, and especially in the present age, 
is concentration.—W. BR.. in Carroll Echo. ( Waukesha.) 


es oe 


HsTIMATE your teaching not by what you tell your pupils. but 
what they tell back to vou. 





A FOOLISH CRY. 


A FOOLISH CRY. 

The chief objection urged against our Free Common School Sys- 
tem is that it is too expensive, that it costs too much; or in other 
words, that the people, by taxation, have to furnish means for its 
support. This objection comes from two classes: those who send no 
children to the public schools, and those who pay little or no school 
tax. So far as the matter of taxation is concérned, whether for edu- 
aation or for other purposes, it is generally the case that those who 
pay the smallest tax make the biggest fuss about it. 

One of our county school commissioners, in expressing his opinion 
of the school system, makes use of the following language: “ I think 
the Free School System an excellent one, but if not soon abolished 
our county will be ruined!” 

But one construction can be applied to this expression. It has ref- 
erence to the taxation of the people for the support of the system. It 
means, to put it in plain United States, that the system would be 
perfectly splendid, provided always, that it cost the dear people 
nothing. 

Now for the tacts in this particular case. The county which this 
county school commissioner represents, has never raised one dollar of 


local or school district taxes!—an apt illustration of the old adage, 


“Great cry and little wool,” a playful remark said to have been made 
by an individual of questionable character, on the occasion of his 
shearing certain domestic animals. 

How shall a system of public education be sustained, if not by 
taxation ? 

The best common school systems in the land depend almost wholly 
upon local taxation for their support. 

A cheap public school system is always a worthless affair. 

As defective as our common schools are, and as poor as are a ma- 
jority of our teachers, it is our deliberate opinion that the people re- 
ceive as much as they pay for. We hazard the bold prediction that 
when we shall expend ten times the amount which we now annually 
expend on our free common schools, we shall be better satisfied than 
we are now, both with the returns and the investments. 

When the people of this Commonwealth shall have become suffi- 
‘iently enlightened to cease to estimate the value of true common 
education by its pecuniary cost, then there will be no need for a 
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‘commission to consider and perfect suitable arrangements for the 


re-organization of the free common schools of the state.” History 


records no instance where a people have been made bankrupt by 
too liberal expenditures in behalf of public education.—J. K. Jilson, 
State Supt South Carolina. 


FAITH IN EDUCATION—A HIGHER VIEW. 

There is almost a universal tendency with those within the reach 
or under the influence of civilization, to educate their children, | 
state that which the experience of every man confirms, when | say 
that all honorable, even ignorant and unlettered parents, take great 
pride in the education of their children. Few sacrifices are too great, 
when thereby such a boon is to be secured. The changeless purpose, 
the unflagging zeal, the laborious and often painful effort, the gene- 
rous, noble, unselfish self-sacrifice, with which this cherished object is 
pursued by all classes of society, even the humblest, rises to a height 
of sublimity second only to that of the impulse which causes the 
mother to devote her whole being—every power, and all the strength 
of mind and body—even lite itself—to the protection and well-being 
of her offspring. The fruits of years of anxious toil and painful la- 
bor are freely dedicated to the education of their children. Why is 
this? There can be but one answer. It is because of the impression, 
deep-seated and ineradicable, that education confers great advantages 
upon the child, and fits it not only the better to enjoy life but also to 
discharge its duties to society. Is this impression well founded? Is 
this opinion correct? If not, then is our intelligence less reliable, 
and baser than the instinct of the brute. Almost universally is edu- 
cation considered the richest inheritance a father can bequeath his 
child. 

Religious societies, Catholic and Protestant, spend immense sums 
in the establishment of educational institutions, and zealously sup- 
port them, for what reasons? In order the more easily to proselyte 
men and women? In order to more firmly protect and establish re- 
ligious faiths? Well, then, according to the opinion of the religious 
world, it is easier to make good men and women out of the educated 
than out of the ignorant. According to this view it is easier to im- 
prove the condition of society and to make the world better through 
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the agency of education than without it. Religious bodies foster and 
encourage their own educational institutions because of the convie- 
tion which experience has converted into knowledge, that education 
confers inestimable benefits upon its recipients, and makes them bet- 
ter men and women.— American Journal of Education, (St. Louis.) 


— + 


MORE BACKBONE NEEDED. 

An experience of nearly a quarter of a century in public schoo! 
work has convinced me that there is not sufficient rigidity in the 
American School System to insure the best results attainable. Too 
much is left to the whims and caprices of parents; too much is made 
to depend upon the turn of politics. Too often is it the case that « 
change of oftice-holders involves an entire change in the management 
of the public schools, and a radical change in this tends to retard 
their progress in a degree seldom appreciated by those who are not 
immediately connected with them. The time for attending school of 
a large majority of American children is short, so short, on an aver- 
age, it is doubtful if it covers many more days than there are in two 
calendar years. How important, then, that all this time should be 
utilized; that none of it should be consumed in futile experiments, 
and in becoming familiar with new adjustments of the working ma- 
chinery; that none of it should be wasted in acquiring facts and fan- 


cies that are of no practical use to the pupil. either in school, in th 


business world, or even in social life! 

[am convinced that during the last decade, throughout the public 
schools of the United States, theory has been permitted, in a large 
degree, to supplant practice. Children have been required to devote 
weeks and months to the acquisition of technicalities of no earthly 
practical benefit to them as furnishing a step by which to reach a 
higher round of the ladder, and which, from having no use for the 
knowledge thus obtained, they forget soon after leaving the school- 
room. This plan of conducting our schools may be likened to that 
of a builder who should consume all his time and material upon the 
first story of his house, attempting to finish the same, in all its de- 
tails of ornamentation, frescoing, varnishing, gilding, papering and 
carpeting, before he begins his second story, and even before he has 
it secure from the elements by substantial frame-work and roof. 
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The most that can possibly be accomplished in our public schools, 
below the high school, is to lay a foundation, establish the frame- 
work, put on the roof, and inculcate such a love for knowledge that 
our children will continue students all their lives, and never cease to 
add such ornaments and embellishments as may suit their fancies, and 
as they may find means for supplying. The object aimed at here 
should be to plant firmly, and in such a manner that it will be be- 
yond the possibility of being uprooted, the germ of knowledge. Ey- 
ery possible means should be resorted to to create a thirst for it, and 
instead of cramming and stuffing, and by such means stunting the 
mind's growth, there should be such stimulating processes as will 
tend to develop and strengthen the mental and moral faculties from 
within. Let us cultivate mind as we cultivate plants, by applying 
the fertilizers to the roots, and not to the buds and flowers. We may, 
by artificial means, prematurely open the rose bud and thereby secure 
an early blossom, but we have at best but an imperfect and odorless 
flower. We may present an appearance of reality by pinning oranges 
and lemons to our sickly hot-house plants, but the consciousness that 
there is no reality there induces pain rather than satisfaction. So 
with our children; we permit a bud to be pulled open here, and some 
imported fruit to be tacked on there, and only become convinced that 
it is all shoddy and sham when they have occasion to use the fruit 
and flowers in practical life.—Rep. Sup’t Hall, Colorado. 


— —p>---<— 


WRITTEN EXERCISES. 

One of the improvements which has for some years been gaining 
ground in the grammar and higher grades of schools, is that of intro- 
ducing various forms of written exercises, these taking the place, to 
a considerable extent, of oral answers. We say one of the “ improve- 


ments,” for we really believe the change to be an improvement, al- 
though liable to such abuses that it may become an intolerable bur- 


den to both pupils and teachers. 

The practice of teaching even the elements of branches usually 
pursued in the schools, without exercises to accustom the pupils to 
arrange with neatness and method what they have learned to present 
orally, was one which must of necessity yield to the demand, every- 
where made, for the ability to write as well as to talk. 
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The perfection to which the facilities for business and other com- 
munications have been carried in this country, through the mails and 


by express, has made the ability to write well and with ready ease, a 


thing of so great money value, that a lack of it in a school-graduate 
has come to be a most serious omission in his preparation for almost 
any occupation. No wonder, then, that when a few teachers, here 
and there, quick to see the growing want, and ready and earnest to 
devise means to supply it, put their pupils upon various kinds of 
written work, in addition to the mere practice of penmanship. The 
results were so well calculated to fit the pupils for the kind of work 
so soon to be expected of them, that the movement was immediately 
seen to be in the right direction; and the progressive superintendents 
and school committees, as well as teachers, were quick to take hold 
of the work. 

Among other forms of manuscript matter, written examinations 
were seen to have prominent advantages, not only as an effective 
means of testing a pupil’s knowledge of a subject, but, also, in ac- 
customing him to arrange, with system and neatness, various kinds 
of school work. Then came the orders from school committees and 
superintendents that these examinations should come at stated peri- 
ods in all the studies, they never thinking about or comprehending, 
the enormous amount of labor which the collection of these many 
quires of manuscript, full of all kinds of errors, entailed upon the 
already overworked teacher: nor of the still additional labor for teach- 
ers and pupils in the rewriting of these exercises for the improvement 
ot what was amiss. Under the frequency with which these exercises 
are sometimes ordered, it becomes absolutely impossible for the teach- 
ers of large classes to do the work required, if it be well done. Let 
any superintendent try it for one month, and if he does not come 
out a wiser, as well as more tired man, we are much mistaken. 

To make these, or any other written exercises in school, to bear the 
valuabie fruit which they should produce, requires the most vigilant 
attention, on the part ef the teacher, and a perfectly clear conception 
of what is to be done, at every step. Without instruction through a 
series of well-arranged exercises upon the hundreds of various things 
that enter into the whole of the manuscript exercises, the pupils wil! 
take but slow and wholly unsatisfactory progress in their work. 
The teacher, then, should have no more of this work put upon him, 
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and attempt no more than he can manage with ease to himself and 


his pupils. 

Teaching pupils to make out bills from statements furnished or in- 
vented, to write promissory notes, orders, ete., is a very important 
inatter; and for them to learn how to begin to close business and 
other letters, quite as much so. To teach them to exercise their in- 
ventive powers in more formal compositions, is a thing of great mo- 
ment. But the teacher who attempts to do all these things with one 
class in a term, or year even, will not be likely to do so again. 

The question seems to be, How can these exercises be managed and 
pursued so as not to kill the teachers, and yet give the pupils the 
kind and amount of practice which will secure good results? In the 
first place, the teachers must, in some way, be relieved of the intoler- 
able labor of critically examining great masses of such manuscript 
as pupils produce. Now, frequency of practice is an important factor 
in securing success in all kinds of written exercises. But how can 
the teacher have these exercises often, without the burden upon hin- 
self before alluded to? Make them short. Let the exercises be cal- 
culated to illustrate but a few points at one time. For instance, a 
lesson having been prepared, as usual, in geography, let the object be 
to illustrate the use of capital letters, and, for the purpose, have a 
few answers written instead of recited. Let papers be exchanged 
among pupils, and afew read by them, giving the words beginning 
with capitals; let them afterwards be collected by the teacher, who, 
in recitation time, will glance at them, and give credits for their gen- 
eral appearance. Those papers not up to an acceptable standard must 
be re-written, the same as a poor oral lesson must be recited agaiu. 
It should all be done in recitation time; and if the exercises cannot 
all be examined, let some of them pass unexamined. It is rare, even 
in ordinary recitations, that all pupils are examined in a given lesson. 
The chief thing to do, is to take up a few points at a time, and have 
the exercises come so frequently as to give the pupils a large amount 
of practice. 

Another thing which will greatly relieve the teacher, is to enlist 
the pupils in correcting each other’s exercises. As soon as they 
liave worked long enough upon a rule, principle, or form, to recog- 
nize the right way, they can then be safely intrusted to do this work. 
The discipline in making them quick to see errors, by this practice, 
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is very valuable; for the first step in avoiding them is to be quick in 
their detection. 

Manage the matter as we will, we must confess that there is a good 
deal of labor about it for teachers; but it is a kind of labor that pays 
well. What is now needed is, that properly graded exercises in all 
departments of written work should be arranged for the pupils, and 
in such lessons as to make them reasonably easy for both pupils and 
teachers. Several attempts have been made and are now making by 
text-book authorities in the direction indicated. May success attend 
their labors. —V. FE. Journal of Education. 


KEEP THE LITTLE ONES BUSY. 

In all grades of schools it is as necessary that something be given 
those at their seats to do as that the class on the floor be attended to. 
For primary grades may be given little words to print or write; after- 
wards simple sentences. If they are told to write the word or sen- 
tence five or ten times, they are learning to count at the same time 
they learn to count or print. These little examples in addition and 
subtraction, such as will readily occur to the teacher, may be given 
to be copied and solved, and will prove wonderfully interesting, keep- 
ing the little restless fingers busy that would otherwise get into mis- 
chief. The second and third grades may take examples that involve 
multiplication and division, and are occasionally given orally by the 
teacher. They serve as a kind of mental gymnastics, wherein the 
whole school can listen and follow; and I might say as physical gym- 
nastics too, if the pupils are allowed to indicate their completion of 
the example by rising. 

Write a single column of figures—as long a column as you wish, 
and ask those at their seats to write each figure down, multiply it by 
two, and give the result, leaving the work and answer on the slate. 
Or add 2 or some other number to each, and afterward subtract in a 
similar manner. In the lowest grade, of course counting is the first 
thing to be done; and counting ten forward and backward sometimes 
requires weeks to do it correctly and rapidly. Provide something to 
be counted—little sticks, colored beads, buttons, button-moulds, flow- 


ing beans, and any other pretty flower seeds—anything interesting 


and not easily broken. These can be given out, a few to each pupil; 
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und from thei they are to count ten objects or arrange them in piles 
of two, three, or four in a pile. Provide yourself with four or fy 
darning or worsted needles and as many pieces of string. Reward 
the good children by appointing them on a committee for making 
button strings, or strings of large colored heads, with perhaps ten 
heads on a string. 

A simple drawing placed on the board can be copied. Any teacher 
can learn to draw a picture of a common house-fy or potato bug 
where everyone in the room can see it; and both teacher and pupil 
_will find that by these little things the systematic study of animals 
and plants is frequently begun, and the observation is quickened 
which in after life leads to many investigations into and much enjoy- 
ment from common things. 

When pupils have been a term or two in the study of geography, ” 
write on the board, it may be, such a list as this: Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, London. Let them write on their slates in 
what country or state each of these is found, and which way they 
would travel to reach the city named. For instance: “ London is in 
the southeast part of England. I should go in a northeast direction 
to reach that city."—Michigan Teacher. 


oe 


Te free public school has been so thoroughly incorporated ito 
what may be ealled the American system, that it cannot be stricken 
out. It rests to-day not more upon statutory enactments than upon 
the unwritten and common law of the land. Every organized terr- 
tory adopts the free school system not upon compulsion, but as some- 
thing which it is as necessary to have as roads, bridges, or any other 
appurtenances of an organized community. So strong is the hold of 
the people on the free public school system, that not only will they 
refuse to give it up, but the more efforts are made to educate then 
out of a love of it, the more tenaciously will they cling to it. The 
free school system is not a mushroon, nor an exotic. Itis the growth 
of centuries, and is as firmly fixed as an institution, as are the roots 
of oak on the mountain side. The Declaration of Independence, the 
Federal Constitution, and the Free Public School embody American 
ideas which were planted at the very foundation of the common- 
wealth.—Los Angeles Bulletin, 





OPINIONS. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


LIMITED CERTIFICATES. 

(). Can a superintendent issue a certificate good for all the county 
except one district, in which the teacher is not wanted ? 

A. The law contemplates no such proceeding. <A certificate may 
be limited to a particular town or to a particular district, but exelud- 
ing a particular district would be unwarranted, especially if done for 
the reason named, 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Q. Can a county superintendent compel candidates to be examined 
in their own examination district only, that is, refuse to examines 
them in any other? 

A. These districts are formed for local accommodation, and it may 
reasonably be expected that as a rule candidates will appear in their 
own districts. But this, for various reasons, might be impracticable. 
A superintendent would not be justified in an arbitrary refusal to ex- 
amine them anywhere else. 

Q. Why is it necessary that a teacher be examined every year, if 
constantly employed ? 

A. A first grade certificate runs for two years; a limited state cer- 
tificate for five years, and a full state certificate for life relieves from 
all further examinations. The theory of the law is that all the lower 
grades of certificates are provisional, and that renewed examinations 
are necessary as a stimulus to improvement, and to prevent those 
who are content with the lower grades from going backward. It may 
be assumed that the earnest, progressive, ambitious teacher will strive 
to improve, and will aspire to the higher grades, and therefore wel- 
come examinations, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q. Can a district raise a tax to buy an organ for the school, if 
some object ? 

A. An organ is scarcely a thing contemplated by the law. The 
better way, if one is desired, is to buy it by subscription, or rent one 
for the time. Perhaps not one teacher in ten could play it, if bought. 
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«). Can a town clerk legally charge a district $5 for appointing a 
couple of officers, and recover it? Soa lawyer advised, and it was paid. 

A. The town clerk knew better, and so did the lawyer. Didn't 
they divide the spoils? 

«). Will an appeal lie, if a district clerk refuses to draw an order 
for money due? 

A. No; the remedy is wandumus, or removal from office. 

(). Can the board forbid the use of tobacco in school ? 

A. Yes. A school room must not be made a pig-sty. 

(. Can German be taught more than one hour a day, in a high 
school, under chapter 50, general laws of 1869? 

A. This law has no reference to the teaching of foreign languages 
as a part of an advanced course, in high schools, but to the teaching 
of children in the common and primary schools. Here not more 
than one hour each day may be devoted to it. 

(). Can candidates nominated by county superintendents have 
their choice of state normal schools? 

A. This has been the practice, but if a school at a distance is al- 
ready too full, and the one near home not so, the candidate should 
not be too particular. All the schools are good. At present I think 
there is no stringent rule about the matter. 

(). Our treasurer was on territory illegally detached from the dis- 
trict, as decided on appeal; did he lose his office? 

A. He did not. The action appealed from being decided void, no 
disabling consequences could follow from it. 

(). The lease for our site is lost; can we still hold it? 

A. Yes, if the fact and terms of the lease can be proved. 

(). Can the town board force me to furnish land for a site when 
the district has had a good site for years? Have I no remedy? 

A. A district may at any time designate a new site, and if the 
owner refuses to sell or lease for a reasonable sum, the town board 
may “establish” the site and award compensation. If the owner is 
dissatisfied, an appeal lies to the circuit court. (Secs. 79-84.) 

Q. Ifa district clerk refuses to perform his duties, what is the 
remedy ? 


A. A mandamus is an efficient remedy, but the law has provided 
a shorter one: the county judge may remove, for willful neglect of 
duty. (See. 124.) Another clerk can then be appointed. 





EDITORIAL. 


EDITORIAL. 


ABSENCE—CENTENNIAL. 


Tue absence of the State Superintendent at Philadelphia, in attendance upon 
duties connected with our Educational Exhibit, the consequent pressure of 
work upon the assistant, and the amount of space occupied by the State and 
National Programmes, must account and apologise for less editorial matter 
than usual this month. Next month shall make up. 


Supt. SEARING writes that the Educational Exhibit was all in place June 5, 
except the State and University Maps. These no doubt are in place before this 
time. The space proves quite inadequate, which is a sign that we have done 
better than was expected. The idea of an Educational Map seems to have oc- 
curred quite generally. We opine that the Wisconsin execution of the idea 
will be found in the van, having seen the State Map before it left the hands of 
Professors Nicodemus and Conover, at the University. But it is a little too 
soon to speak confidently as to what we have done, in any particular. 

THE arrangements for excursion rates spoken of last month cannot be an- 
nounced in this issue of the JounNAL. If the railroads keep down fares, no 
special arrangement or concession, perhaps, will be needed. Whatever may 
be done will of course be made known at the meeting in Milwaukee, and be- 
fore, doubtless, by circulars or otherwise, if anything can be done or needs to 
be done. 

AS TO ROUTES, a great variety exist. It will be remembered that the Pitts- 
burg and Fort Wayne route is not only short and direct, and one that embraces 
fine scenery, but will land its passengers at the Exposition Grounds, if they 
prefer it. This will be a convenience for those who wish to make the most of 
their time, and to take ledgings near by. <As to the latter point, we can offer 
no advice. We understand that the Atlas Hotel, though convenient and low 
in charges, is not very attractive. The Grand Exposition Hotel, not far from 
the Grounds, is said to be better; and not very dear. [The Hotel Aubry is 
mentioned elsewhere.] But the respective merits of the various stopping 
places can be best judged of on the ground, and by the statements and ex- 
perience of returning visitors, 

As TO TIME, July will be better than June, aside from the matter of caloric. 
Things will have become more settled; prices probably reduced, and every- 
thing in a more desirable condition than in the first weeks. If one is able to 
take the meeting in Milwaukee, July 4-6, that at Baltimore, July 10-12, 
and the Exposition between and after, that will fill up a month’s time to good 


purpose. 
— a oo 


COMMENCEMEN'sS.—State University, Wednesday, June 21; Oshkosh Normal 


School, Thursday, June 15; Whitewater, June 22; Platteville, June 29. 
3—Vol. VI., No. 6. 
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EXPLANATION—STATE CERTIFICATES. 


In the last Report from the Department of Public Instruction, an inadver. 
tance occurs as to State Certificates. The first issue of these honorable evi. 
dences of ‘eminent qualifications,” was in 1868, to Chas. F. Viebahn and Her. 
man Studer, both Germans by birth. The next issue was in 1870, to Rudolph 
Schmidt and Mark H. Cottinger, also Germans, In 1871 the Amerivans came 
to the rescue of their nationality, and fifteen certificates were granted, of which 
one only was to a German—Charles Lau. 

As might be expected, the fifteen successful candidates were not equal in at. 
tainments. The State Superintendent and the examiners therefore, on their 
own motion, divided them and the certificates into two grades, first and sec 
ond, seven receiving the first grade and eight the second. The law did not as 
yet provide for anything but a permanent or life certificate. In 1872 the law 
was changed, and provision was made for a second or lower grade of certifi. 
cate, to hold good for five years, and such a certificate was issued that year to 
five persons, and the higher or permanent certificate to four. This practice has 
continued till the present time. 

Now in making up a table of the State Certificates issued from the begin. 
ning for the last Report, the time when the law was changed was inadvertently 
misapprehended, and the eight certificates of second grade issued in 1871 were 
designated “ second grad¢—tive years,” when the designation should have been 
simply “second grade.’ The certificates are good for life. 

It is open to question whether a State certificate should be issued to any one 
unless his attainments and qualifications are such as entitle him to a permanent 
professional diploma. To go below this is lowering the dignity of the state 
and of the profession, while both should be elevated rather. There is too 
much yielding to the pressure of expediency and importunity in these matters. 
We think a backward step was taken when the law was changed; also when 
from similar pressure it was provided that the certificates of having gone 
through the elementary course in the Normal Schools may become state certifi. 
cates. Only graduation in the complete course, with proper test as to ability, 
should be allowed to confer the highest professional standing recognized. 
Limited state certificates of any kind are incongruous, and not calculated to 
aid the profession. They are a premium on superficiality and a limited term 
of service. 

We can imagine the smile on the face of a German Professor of Pedagogy 
who should have laid before him the twenty or more lists of questions from 
orthography upward, and the one list of ten questions on “ theory and practice,” 
which form the basis of our examinations for a professional educator’s diplo- 
ma! Let us hope that the time is coming when something more of common 
scholarship may be assumed, or its evidence furnished in a different-way, and 
when examination for such diploma will be a different thing from whatit 
now is. To bring this about we must drop all shams, concessions and compro- 
mises. 
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It is pertinent to remark here, by the way, that although a somewhat elabo- 
rate examination as to scholarship may at present be necessary, it does not 
seem to be quite the judicious thing to extend the examination, with the same 
degree of rigidity over such a variety of studies. May not a man be fairly en- 
titled to the certificate without being able to pass as thorough an examination 
in geology, end chemistry, and botany, and several more of the higher branches 
as in grammar? Would not a quite thorough examination in one natural sci- 
ence, to be designated by the candidate, be the better plan? Evidence of some 
acquaintauce with the elements of all the higher branches named in the law 
would be proper, but very few men, though quite competent as things go wilh 
us, to take charge of a school of high grade, can keep posted on all the scien- 
ces, Then our present rules ignore a knowledge of languages, whether ancient 
or modern, as any evidence of scholarship, or of having acquired that diselpline 
of mind which befits the teacher. 

But enough on this subject for the present. We may resume it. ig 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Teenty-Fourth Annual Meeting, to be held at Milwaukee, July 4,5 and 6, 1876. 
PROGRAMME. 

TueEspay, July 4. 

2:00 P. M. Informal meeting. Short speeches from veteran teachers of the 
state and early members of the Association. Reminiscences of former days. 
Educational progress noted. 

All of the founders of the Association, and prominent teachers of the early 
days, now living, whose addresses are known to the committee, have been in 
vited to attend and take part in this meeting. 

WEDNESDAY, July 5 
9:00 A. M. Opening Exercises. 
9:15 A.M. Addresses of Welcome. Hon. A. R. R. Butier, Mayor of the city 


Zoard of 


of Milwaukee, and Hon. Joshua Stark, President of the 
School Commissioners. 

9:35 A.M. President’s Address. 

9:55 A. M. Business. 

10:05 A. M. Paper. ‘“ What Shall We Teach ?’—W. H. Beach, Beloit. 

10:25 A.M. Recess. 

10:35 A. M. Essay. Normal School Work—Miss 8. A. Stewart, Milwaukee 

10:55 A. M. Report of Committee on Proper Distribution of Institutes—J. Q. 
Emery, Fort Atkinson; W. H. Chandler, Sun Prairie; Albert 
Watkins, Mineral Point. 
Consideration of the same. 

11;30 A. M. The Higher Education a Function of the State—W. M. Lawrence, 
Portage. 


11:5@ A. M. Recess. 
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Paper. Natural Science in the Schools—W. A. Kellerman, Osh. 
kosh. 
12:20 P.M. Paper. Teachers Examinations—Michael Kirwan, Manitowoc. 
12:40 P.M. Paper. Examinations in Graded Schools—L. D. Harvey, She. 
boygan. 
1:00 P. M. Discussion of the above papers. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
$:00 P.M. kecture. The Philosophic Study of Literature—J. B. Angell, 
LL. D., President University of Michigan. 
Tuurspay, July 6. 
9:00 A. M. Opening Exercises. 
9:10 A. M. Business. 
9:20 A.M. Paper. The Eye and the Hand—A. Earthman, River Falls. 
9:40 A. M. Essay—Miss Mary Walker, Fort Atkinson. 
10:00 A. M. Report of Committee on State Educational System—John Bas. 
com, Edward Searing, James MacAlister, W. H. Chandler, W. D. 
Parker, E B. Wood. 
Consideration of the same. 
10:30 A. M. Recess. 
11:00 A.M. Paper. Small Colleges—Dwight Kinney, Darlington. 
11:20 A.M. Essay—Miss Agnes Hosford, Eau Claire. 
11:40 A. M. The Course of Study in the Milwaukee High School—Albert 
Hardy, Milwaukee. 
12:00 M. Recess. 
12:10 P. M. Report of Committee on Scientific Institute—James MacAlister, 
R. W. Burton, Samuel Shaw. 
12:30 P.M. Essay. Fountains of Knowledge—Miss Mary Brayman, Platte. 
ville. 
12;50 P. M. Paper. History of the Association—Albert Salisbury, Whitewater. 


TuHurspDAy EVENING. 
7:30 P. M. Business. Election of Officers. 
8:00 P.M. Lecture, Rev. G. E. Gordon, Milwaukee. 

The local committee in Milwaukee has made the following arrangements for 
the afternoons: 

Wednesday, 3 P. M—A concert by one thousand children of the public 
schools of Milwaukee; 4 P. M., a visit, by invitation, to the grounds of the 
Hon. Alexander Mitchell. 

Thursday P. M.—A grand excursion by rail to the grounds of the Soldiers’ 
Home. 

Horer Ratres.—Plankinton and Newhall each $2.00 per day; Kirby, $1.50 
per day. 

VAILWAY Rares.—The C. M. & St. P. Railway will sell round trip tickets at 


60 per cent. of regular rates, at all stations in Wisconsin, July 3 and 4, good 
to return July 6. By special arrangement these tickets will be good to mem 
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pers of the Association to return July 7. Tickets must be purchased ut starting 
points. 

The C.& N. W., the W. U., the Mil. Lake Shore & W., the Wis. Cent., the 
Green Bay & M., the West Wisconsin, the Wis. Valley, and the Sheboygan and 
Fond du Lac Railways, will sell return tickets at one-fifth regular rates to 
members paying full fare in going, on presentation of the usual certificates, 
signed by the Secretary of the Association. 

Freeport, Illinois, is included by ihe W. U. R. R. in the above arrangement 
No reduction of fare to any other points outside of the state. 

Parties taking the Wisconsin Valley Railway must go r7v Tomah. 

It will save trouble if parties will carefully note these conditions before 
starting. 

SreAMBOATS.—The Goodrich Transportation Co. will will sell tickets from 
Chicago to Milwaukee and return, including dinner and berth, for $3. Each 
good until used. H. C. Howxianp, President. 

A. J. Huron, Secretary. 
J.Q. Emery, Ch'n Ex. Conimittee 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in the Acau- 
emy of Music, Baltimore, Md., on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 
10th, 11th and 12th, 1876. Papers and Reports will be presented before the 
General Association and the several Departments as stated below. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


1, Addresses of welcome by the Governor of Maryland and the Mayor of 
Baltimore. Response by the President. Annual Address of the President. 

2. The Demands of the New Century upon the American Common Schoo! ; 
by Rev. A. D. Mayo, Springfield, Mass. 

8. The Normal Schools of the United States—their Past, Present and Fu- 
ture; Richard Edwards, LD. D., late President of the State Normal Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Illinois. 

4. The Country School Problem; Professor Edward Olney, of the University 
of Michigan. 

5. The Moral Element in Primary Education; Hon. W. H. Ruffner, State 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. 

6. Educational Terminology and School Grades; Duane Doty, Esq., Super- 
Esq., Superintendent Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

7. Report on Course of Study from Primary School to University; Wm 
Harris, Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo., Ch’n Committee. 

8. Report on the School Work of the World as represented at the Centennias! 


Exposition; Hon. Warren Johnson, of Maine, Ch’n Committee, 
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DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

i. Address by President Noah Porter, Yale College. 

2. Greek Syntax; Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D., LL. D., John Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 

3. The Political Economy of Higher Education; Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, Kentucky. 

4. Position of Modern Mathematical Theories in our Higher Courses of 
Pure Mathematics; Wm. M. Thornton, Adjunct Professor Applied Mathemat. 
ics, University of Virginia. 

5. Position of the Modern Languages in our Systems of Higher Education; 
Prof. E. M. Jaynes, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

6. The Systematic Organization of American Education; Dr. John W. Hoyt, 
Madison, Wis. 

7. History of South Carolina College from 1810 to 1860; Prof. W. J. Rives, 
Washington College, Maryland. 

8. Report on Orthoepy; Prof. Sawyer, Lawrence University, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 


i. Report on Practice Schools; Miss D. A. Lathrop, City Normal School, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2. Three important Considerations for our Profession: 1. What is a School’ 
2. What are its Rights and Duties? 3. Some Consequences trom the above; 


President J. H. Hoose, State Normal School, Cortland, New York. 

3. Relations of Normal Schools to Other Schools; President J. Baldwin, 
State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 

4. Professional Course of Study for Normal Schools; Prof. John Ogden, 
Worthington, Ohio. 

5. What may Normal Schools do to form right Habits of thought and Study 
in their Pupils; Prof. C. A. Morey, State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 

6. Methods of Professional Training in Normal Schools: Principal J. W 
Vickinson, State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 

1. The Kindergarten, with Illustrations; Hon. H. G. Northrop, Secretary 
State Board of Education, Connecticut. 

2. How shall we Train our Primary Teachers: Supt. John Hancock, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Text Books Adapted to our Modern System of Education; James Cruick- 

shank, LL. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

4. Paper by Miss Minnie Swayze, Trenton, New Jersey. 

5. Practical Aspect of Object Teaching; Hon. M. A. Newell, Maryland. 

6. Common Sense in Education; Wm. J. Davis, Editor [Home and School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
7. Report on Art Education; John Y. Cuyler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Ch’n Com. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

j. Opening Address; President 8. R. Thompson, Nebraska. 

9, The Industrial Education of Women; Hon. Ezra 8. Carr, State Superin. 
tendent of Public Instruction, California. 

3. Instruction in Manual Arts, in connection with Scientific Siudies; Prof 
Manly Miles, Illinois Industrial University. 

4. What can be done to secure a larger proportion of Educational Labor 
among our Producing and Manufacturing Classes: Prof. Wm. C. Russell, Cor. 
nell University, New York. 

5. How far should Industrial Schools engage in the attempt to extend the 
Limits of Science by Experiment or otherwise; Prof. E. M. Pendleton, Univer. 
sity of Georgia. 

7. Drawing as an Element of Advanced Industrial Education; C. B. Stet. 
son, Boston, Mass. 

Hore, AccomMODA’TIONS.—The following Hotels will entertain members of 
the Association at the reduced rates stated: The Carrollton and Barnum’s 
$3.00 per day; the Eutaw, $2.50 per day; the St. Clair, and Howard House 
$2.00 per day. 

Ramway Farnes.—All efforts to effect reductions on railroads beyond those 
arranged for visitors to the Centennial, have proved unavailing up to this date 
Should any change occur in this respect, it will be noted in the circular to be 
issued within ten days from this date. W. F. PHELPS, 

W. D. HENKLE, Seeretary. President N. FE. A 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue History or OuR Country. By ABBy Sage Ricwarpson. Boston: H 

O. Houghton & Co. 60U pp. 8vo. Riverside Press. 

Among the many fresh stories of our country’s life for its first hundred 
years, which are now naturally brought out, this is deserving especial atten- 
tion. Nothing is more wanting just now than that the young be imbued with 
sentiments of love for their country, and with genuine respect for the princi- 
ples on which we began our career. This seems to be a necessity if we would 
survive another century. This is a book eminently calculated to have this 
effect. Written with the thought of her “own two boys” in mind, it avoids 
the stilted style which makes most books of history distasteful to the young, 
and by no means more attractive to older readers. In tLis respect the gifted 
authoress has struck the vein which makes Mr. Nordhoff’s “ Politics for 
Young America” so attractive. It is fervently to be hoped that through the 
influence of such books as this, and the many other manifestations of newly 
awakened patriotic feeling, we may take a new departure, and that the first 
part of the incoming century may be in marked contrast to the closing portion 
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of the last. Beautifully illustrated, printed and bound, the book above nama 
is having, as it deserves, a splendid success, and many teachers are finding 4 
profitable as well as pleasant recreation in selling it. See the circular at the 
end of our advertising pages. 


Principia, oR Basis or SocraL Science. By J. Wricur. Second edition, 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 524 pp. 8 vo. 

The writer has evidently been a profound student of the subjects on which 
he treats, and points out with fairness and candor wherein he differs from oth. 
er writers. He discusses social science from a religious and metaphysical 
stand-point, rather than from a secular and commercial one, justly believing 
that the inner and higher life in man is of chief importance. There is a good 
deal in the book which seems to us visionary or obscure; but we remember 
that the fault may be in ourselves, and that we may with more study find light 
where it now seems dark. Not the least interesting part of the work is the 
last, or 5th Book, on Limited Communism. The author evidently thinks that 
the adoption of any high ideal of christianity must lead to somewhat of the 
early christian development of communism; in short, to the opposite of selfish 
isolation. The volume is but introductory in its nature and scope. Though 
poorly qualified to judge, we think the author has made a valuable contribu. 
tion to a science as yet in its infancy. The advancement of this science is the 
advancement of humanity, and in this conviction statesmen and divines must 
concur, and in carrying it out, act in harmony. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PiysicaL GEoagraruy. By Epwarp Hovustron, Professor 
of the Philadelphia Centra] High School. Phila.: Eldredge & Brother. 
No change in school books is more marked than that in the matter of Geog. 

raphy. Physical Geography is the proper foundation for all other natural sci: 

ences in our schools, and if properly presented, is most useful and elevating. 

Such of our common school geographies as are not properly based on this part 

of the science will soon pass into oblivion. The work before us embraces a 

judicious selection of topics from the immense field which the science covers, 

and Jays a good foundation for further investigation and for other sciences. 

We do not know where to turn for a better text-book on the subject, of a con- 

densed character. The book is a small quarto of 158 pages, with an abundance 

of well executed maps, charts, engravings and other helps to the student and 
teacher. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. sy A. Scuuyner, LL. D., author of various 
Mathematical Works. Published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati. 
Price $1.50. 

Dr. Schuyler requires no introduction to intelligent teachers and students of 


mathematics. The present work may fairly claim to be a fresh and attractive 
treatise on the beautiful science of Geometry, and will take its place rapidly, 
we think, among our best text-books. The discussions are clear and judicious, 
and the student is weli directed to logical methods. The last book is upo. 
‘Modern Geometry,” treating briefly of Transversals, Harmonic Proportion, 
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Anhurmonic Ratio, Pole and Polar to the Circle, Reciprocal Polars, Radical 
Axes, and Centers of Similitudes. 

EncycLovEDIA Brirannica—Messrs. J. M. Stoddart & Co., of Philadelphia, 
are issuing an American reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica, (ninth edi 
tion,) edited by Thomas Spencer Baynes, LL. D., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric 
and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. It is to be completed in 21 
volumes of about 800 pages each. The price in cloth will be $5 per volume. 
This Encyclopedia is the original and the model upon which all other works 
of the same Class in the English language have been based, and each success- 
ive edition has been improved. The publishers purpose issuing three volumes 
amiually. The first three volumes are now ready, and succeeding ones will 
follow in regular order. 

GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH, prepared by Messrs. Reed and Kellogg, of the 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and published by Clark & May- 
nard, New York, aims, and we think successfully, to avoid the distasteful and 
useless technicalities of the old grammars, and at the same time the looseness 
and thinness of some of the new ones. Boards and teachers looking for such 
a book will do well to examine this. Address Abram Brown, Western Agent, 
56 Madison Street, Chicago. 

CorrectTiION.—The price of the Proceedings, etc., of the National Educa 
tional Association is as given below. Last month it read “ four copies for $8.00, 
when it should have been fire. A single copy, postage or expressage prepaid, 
31.75; (5) five copies, $8.00; (10) ten copies, $15.00; (20) twenty copies, $21.00; 
(25) twenty-five copies, $30; or 50 copies for fifty dollars, expressage not pre- 
paid. Address W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio. 

BEAUTIFUL PicruRrES.—We have received from Geo. Stinson & Co., Fine Art 
Publishers, Portland, Me., several pictures deserving high praise. They bring 
into service the skill of the most talented artists. 

They are also publishers of the Centennial Record, which is a very large 
illustrated paper, devoted to whatever is of interest connected with the One 
Hundredth Birthday of the United States, and agents for which are wanted. 
See the advertisement headed “To the Working Classes.” 

“THE First Brow ror Lipertry,” is a National and Historical Steel Plate 
Engraving, illustrating the Retreat of the Royal Troops from Concord to Bos- 
ton, April 19, 1775. It is engraved by A. H. Ritchie, N. A., from an original 
design by F. O. C. Darley, N. A. The subject and the artists are enough to 
warrant a work of art of surpassing interest and value. See advertisement. 

Tue Domestic Monruty for June is a double number, and gives a complete 
resume of the fashions for the season, with numerous illustrations. The litera- 
ry contents, poems, tales and miscellany, are in keeping, and make the issue 
very attractive. Biake & Co., 849 Broadway, N. Y. Only $1.50 a year. 


We have a fresh copy of Lippincott's Gazetteer, at a low price, an older copy 


very low, and a Brown’s “Grammar cf Grammars,” ata large discount. Ad- 
dress JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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NOTES. 


THE Programmes of the State and National 
Associations are given, and oceupy much of our 
editorial space. They both give promise of an 
interesting time, and if one has endurance 
equal to*‘ doing * them both, and the centen- 
nial besides, in the heat of midsummer, he may 
reasonably hope to see the next centennial. 


WE would suggest that all who propose to 


gie Mitchell, and Frances Walsh. A wide. 
awake corps of workers, and all subscribers to 


the JOURNAL. 


SUPT. BAKER, of Pierce Co., issues circulars 
of information to his teachers, which rust be 
very useful, especially to the less experienced, 


| No.1 touches wisely upon Grammar, System, 


| Recesses, 


attend the Association, in Milwaukee, read the | 
arrangements as to railroads, etc. twice over | 


carefully, to avoid misapprehension. Mistakes 


have sometimes been made, and the officers of 


ihe Association or the employes of the rail- 
roads have been blamed when they were en- 
tirely innocent. These remarks dO not apply 
to those who do not make mistakes. 

THE Examiners for State Certificates are 
Prof. C. F. Viebahn, Manitowoc, chairman; 
Prest. W. D. Parker, River Falls, and Prof. A. 
Salisbury, Whitewater. As stated last month, 
examination, Which is a special one, will 
M., in the Capitol, 


the 
commence June 27 ato A, 
t Madison. 


THE amount of income of the School Fund 
subjeet to apportionment at this time (on the 
returns of the school year ending Aug. 3l, 
1875), is $190.873.89. The number of school 
children drawing money is about 160,000. The 
rate, as last year, is 41 cents per scholar. 


Foreign Geography, Arithmetic, 
Reading, Dictionary Spelling. Laws, Penman- 
ship, Ventilation, Distriet Clerks, and mixed 
Text Books. The hints given are called up in 
subsequent visits. 

MILTON COLLEGE.—We have a very interest 
ing sketch of the growth of this institution, 


| from its humble beginnings, as a private aca- 


WE had the pleasure of a call the other day | 


from Mrs. Supt. CARR, of California, formerly | 


of this city, on her way to Philadelphia. Mrs. 
CARR is the Deputy of her husband, Prof. EZRA 
CARR, State Superintendent of California, and 
formerly connected with our State University. 
She attends to the internal office work, and no 
doubt with all her old energy and ability. 


while her husband is mueh engaged outside, in | 


institutes, etc. 

ELKHORN.=— [t has been incerrect'y reported 
that Mr. E. H. Sprague had resigned here. He 
has simply retired for a term, on account of im- 
paired health. Neither he nor the board nor 
the people have any desire for a separation, 
While recuperating, Mr. J. J. Roche, of Dar- 
lington, takes his place, 


SHEBOYGAN FALLS.—The High School has 
for some time past been in charge of B, F, An- 
derson. The other teachers are Misses Addie 
Sargent, Laura Chapin, Rose Northrop, Mag- 


demic school, in a building 20x30, with gravei 
walls, in 1847, to the present time. In 1848 the 
Du Lae Academy was incorporated, 
1854, Milton Academy, a new building for 
Which was erected in 1855. The act incorpo- 
rating the institution as a college was obtained 
in 1867. The principal teachers in charge hayé 
been Rev. B. C. Chureh, Rev. S. 8. Bicknell, 
Rev. A. W. Coon, Prof. A.C Spicer, and the 
tev. W. C. Whitford, the present head of the 
college, Who has been in eharge, we think, 
since 1858. It is probable that no institution 


and in 


| of the kind in the state has done more educa- 


tional work than that now known as Milton 


College, 

THE Caroling Teacher is printed by the ed- 
itor in hisown house, a page atatime. This 
is the spirit that will renovate and build up the 
“sunny” but impoverished ** South”? Send 50 
cents (the price to teachers,) and help on the 


| good Work. To other persons, 75 cents. Address 


M. A. Warren, editor, Columbia, 8. C. 


THE Utah Educational Journal, a modest 


| litt!e sheet published at Salt Lake, shows that 
| the land of polygamy as well as that which but 
| yesterday was the land of slavery, is being re- 


Ynhs at 0 


generated. Terms 75 cents a year. C 
cts. Address J. M. Conyer, editor. 


FossiLs.—The State Normal Sehoo! of Ne- 


| braska has ready access to a rich variety of fos- 


sils. Ten different specimens of carboniferous 
fossils from the southeast part of the state are 
offered in exchange for different ones of other 
localities. Address H. H. Nicholson, Professor 
of Natural Science in the school, at Peru. 
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CENTENNIAL HOTEL.—The Hotel Aubry is , list of Lecturers and Instructors who have 
said to be a good one for teachers. [t is mid- | been engaged to address the Institute, com- 
way between the city and the grounds; is | prise some of the most able Educators and Lec- 
fifteen minutes from the latter by street cars; turers in the land. Circulars giving the object, 
is kept on the European plan, and is in charge programme and advantages, ete., can be had 
of Prof. Loomis, who is endorsed by numerous | by addressing Prof. Geo. P. Beard, Atlas Ho- 
educational gentlemen and ladies of the east. tel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Parties may make arrangements in advance -_—— 

For circulars, address Prof. Lafayete Loom/‘s, THe Fourth National Prison Reform Con- 

Hotel Aubry, Walnut and 33d streets, Phila- gress, now in session we believe in New York, 

delphia. is engaged in most important work. It will dis- 
ae, cuss Criminal Law Reform, The Penitentiary 

CENTENNIAL INSTITUTE. —Among other nov= System, and the Preventive System. Some of 
elties, a Centennial Institute, to be helidduring the most distinguished jurists, civilians and 
July and August, 1876. at Philadelphia. The philanthropists of the country will participate. 
Inauguration will be July Sth, at which time The exercises are in Steinway Hall. The Sec- 
an address will be delivered by Hon. John Ea- retary is E.C. Wines. W.C. Bryant gives one 
ton, U. S. Commissioner of Education. The of the addresses of welcome. 





AGENTS Ritchie’s ‘Memorial’? Steel 
Plate Ei ngraving, “The First 
Blow for Liberty,”’ illustrating the retreat 
of the Royal troops trom Concord to Boston, 
April 19, 1875, is now ready. A few more first- 
Class Canvassers wanted. 


Agents Art House, 24 Park Place, N.Y, 
The pian Best, and Largest Type ‘sneneaies ever Pub- 
lished in One Volume. Forty Handsome Illustrations. 
Price, only $6.00, complete. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 








THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


With a tull and Comprehensive Lite: 

A HISTORY OF THE EARLY DRAMA: AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY: THE 
READINGS OF FORMER EDITIONS; GLOSSARIAL AND OTHER NOTES, Erc., Eve 
FROM THE WORKS OF 

COLLIER. KNIGHT. DYCE, DOUG, HALLIWELL, 
HUNTER, RicCHAR OSON, VERPLANCK, and AUDSON. 
Edited by GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 
ta great expense the Publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition of out 
Greatest English Poet. The type is the largest and ctearest that can be used in a volume of 
the size, and the illustrations are frem the world-renowned artist, Boydell, and others, and 
are, for beauty and expression of character, uusurpassed in excellence. ‘The paper is of fine 
quality, and toned, and tue presswork is done on the Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman d& Co. 
Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to inake the experiment of 
putting the work at an exceeGingly low price, relying on Jarge sales instead of large profits. 
The work will be issued in 20 part«, each part containing Pwo Large Hend-some 
Ifustretions, at 30 Cents per Part. 
THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 
+ Halt Turkey Movocco Binding. with Gilt Stamp. Marbled Edges. is only 39.006 
THE WORK WILL BE 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
AGENTS WANTED. Adaress BAR ER: POMILADELEOHIA, 





ATTRA 


To the Working Class.—We can furnish | 


‘% % TS % W) THE GREATEST SELLING CENTENNIAL Book 
ie ie Mie te” a 


you employment at which you can make very 
large pay, in your own localities, without being 
away from home over night. Agents wanted in 
every town and county to take subscribers for the 
Centennial Record, the largest publication in the 
United States—16 pages, 64 columns; Elegantly 
illustrated; Terms only $1 per year. The Reeord 
is devoted to whatever is of interest connected 
with the Centennial year The Great Exhibition 
at Philadelphia is fully illustrated in detail. Ev- 
erybody wants it. The whole people feel great 
(interest in their Country’s Centennial Birthday, 
and want to know allaboutit. An elegant patri- 
ouic crayon drawing premium picture is presented 
free to each subscriber. It is entitled, * In re- 
inembrance of the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Independence of the United States.”? Size, 
23 by 80inches. Any one can become a success 
ful agent, for but show the paper and pieture and 
hundreds of subscribers are easily obtained every 
Where. There is no business that will pay like 
this at present. We have many agents who are 
inaking as high as $20 per day and upwards. Now 
is the time; don’t delay. Remember it costs 
nothing to give the business a trial. Send for our 
circular terms and sample copy of paper, whieh 
are sent free to all who apply; do it to day. Com- 
plete outtit free to those who decide to engage 
Mariners and mechanics, and their sons and 
caughters make the very best of agents. 
Address THE CENTENNIAL RECORD, 
Portland, Maine. 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 

practical usefulness to 

‘eachers, Farmers, 

Merchants, We- 

es, Physi- 

. Botanists, 

ers, and many 

: others, Itis the best 

waebt ever iovented for examining Flows 

ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 

Engravings, Bank Notes, Fakrics, 

Erc. By meaus of a cage, accompanying each In- 

etrument, one can examine all kinds of [n= 
sects or Worms alive. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or other insect of like size, can be readily seen. 
it is simple in construction_and easy to operate. 
One of these interesting Instruments onght to 
be in every family. We have made arrangements 
to furnish the Pocket Microscope at the 
raanufacturer’s price, $1.50. It will be sent, post- 
paid, to any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 
receipt of price, or muy be had at this office. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Madison, Wis. 


MYER Mr, 
WGELLS Co 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
_ Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 
Giving fall particulars, prices, etc.,sent free 
»? YMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O, 


Address 





4 


Our Country 
AND !TS RESOURCES. 


Not only complefe in our thrilling history | 
160 yearn? growth, but grand in deserip. 
tions of our great Lakes. Rivers, Mountains, 
Cities. Curiosities. Natural Wonders, and alloy 
Mighty in Agriculture. Commer 
Vinerals, Manufactures, torny of Government, 
ce. MUSPORY and DKESCRAP TION o 
AMERICA’S GREATEST NATION 
and the Centea nial ¢ eleprationg jofise: 
Allustrated. No equal extant. Over 1206 
pages. With a * Comtury?? weap anda Birds 
Eve View” free. Agents are making $40 
*120 weekly. £000 more wanted quickly, 
BIG terms. Address HUBBARD BROS,, pubs, 
Phila., Pa.; Cinn., O.; Chicago, T1.; springtieli 


LeSO ULCER 





| 6.” 
{NOw" Ss 


nnd 
2? 3 © CINCINNATI OHIO 


iT’ 


- CENTENNIAL 
BOOK OF BIOGRAPH 


of the great men of the 

FIRST 100 YEARS OF OUR INDEPENDENCE. 
' The glory of America is her great men. Every- 

body wants to read their lives at this Centennla! 

season. AGENTS WANTED. Agents sell: 
|ing histories should sell this book also, Every- 
| body buys it. The greatest success of the year. 
| Send for circular. P. W. ZIEGLER & €0., 
201 8. Clark St.. Chicago, Ill, 


Elocution««Centennial 
| NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
‘ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


1418 Chestnut Si., Philadelphia. 











For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Busines 
Men, and all classes of ‘advanced Students At 
tention to Conversaticn and Oratory as well a! 
Voeal Culture. Reading and Recitation. Char- 
tered March. 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both sex 

ladmitted. Spring term, opens April 24; Summ’ 
term, opens July 3. Send for catalogue. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M.. Principal. 





